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AMERICA NEEDS YOU 
IN THE GROUND OBSERVER CORPS! 


HERE’S WHY: The potential of 
modern military offense is such that a sur- 
prise raid against this country could cause 
tremendous casualties. 


Our military defense is aware of this possi- 
bility. Air Force interceptor planes and Army 
anti-aircraft batteries are designed to repel 
such an attack. 


But—if that attack ever comes—warning 
must come through in time! Citizen volunteer 
plane-spotters—ground observers—play a 
vital role in providing the necessary warning. 





© MURAY 


Already some 300,000 civilian Americans are 
contributing to the job of guarding our ram- 
parts. I salute these Ground Observers for 
their patience, their perseverance, their pa- 
triotism. 


But the job calls for twice their number to 
man these vital posts. Will you serve your 
country for two hours a week? 


K) sp PS Eons hersos 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 





Keep your eye on the sky in the 


GROUND OBSERVER CORPS 


Call or write your 
Civil Defense Director 


Wake Up! 
Sign Up! 
Look Up! 


—— 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


ANNUAL DUES: 


(SUBJECT TO 20% FEDERAL TAX) 


Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
ings are held. sos ee 

Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area... .$35 

Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a s0-mile ra- 
dius of New York) 

Recent Graduates (alumni whe have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $16 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership chair- 
man, Bernard §. Meyer, 17 East 63rd St., 
New York 21, New York 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
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CAN WE BELIEVE 
OUR OWN HISTORY? 


American leaders—from the Founding Fathers on—have twisted 
our history until now it is difficult to separate fact from fancy 


By C. VANN WOODWARD 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE BY GIL WALKER 


i would be difficult to account for the 
bad reputation that history has 
acquired down the ages. Napoleon 
called it “‘a fable agreed upon,” Carlyle 
“a distillation of rumor,” and Henry 
Ford dismissed it as “bunk.” From the 
erudite to the vulgar there is a remark- 
able consensus on the subject, and the 
persistent emphasis is upon falsity. To 
Matthew Arnold history was ‘that 
huge Mississippi of falsehood.” “Any- 
thing but history,” exclaimed Walpole, 
“for history must be false.’’ 

Any discipline whose business it is to 
record so much mischief and malice 
can expect resentment. But that does 
not account for the eloquence of invec- 
tive, for such rolling hyperbole of abuse 
as “‘that huge Mississippi of falsehood.” 
Only women who have disappointed 
passionate lovers have shared with 
history the full blast of such rhetorical 
opprobrium. Perhaps it takes a com- 
bination of love and hatred, of exagger- 
ated expectations and disappointed 
hopes, to produce emotions of this 
intensity. 


, no less than other 


people, have expected too much of 
history, have made too many demands 
upon it, and have put it to too many 
questionable uses. In fact, in some ways 
Americans have made more exorbitant 
demands upon history than have other 
peoples. 

For one thing, history has had to 
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serve Americans as a source of the folk- 
lore, myth, and legend that seem 
essential to the spiritual comfort of a 
people in time of stress. Other nations 
were born to the heritage of a long and 
misty prehistoric past that proved a 
limitless source of myth and legend. But 
the American past belonged entirely 
within the historic era. After celebrating 
their independence, Americans felt a 
little lonely in the wilderness, for as 
Lloyd Lewis remarked, they discovered 
that having banished King George they 
had lost King Arthur, and along with 
him a host of patron saints and familiar 
deities. 

Myth-hungry and legend-starved, the 
Americans set about peopling their 
wilderness with folk-gods from their 
own history. Popular leaders became 
folk-legends before they were dead. 
Political hagiography preceded political 
biography in America, and the two were 
often confused. 

The most elaborate creation of 
American political hagiography is, of 
course, the Lincoln legend. It required 
1,079 pages of bibliography in 1939 
merely to list the books and pamphlets 
on the Civil War President. Since his 
death in 1865, an average of more than 
fifty books a year have been published 
on Lincoln, and the industry is still 
expanding. Last year saw the publica- 
tion of 6,870 original Lincoln items in 
eight volumes of Collected Works, the 
third volume of an uncompleted biog- 
raphy, a large one-volume biography, 
and a biography of his wife, to mention 
only a few. 

Four multi-volumed biographies of 


Thomas Jefferson were until recently 
in progress simultaneously, and two of 
them remain to be completed. Biograph- 
ers have difficulty living long enough to 
complete works of the size now pro- 
jected. Freeman died last summer after 
publishing five of the seven huge 
volumes of his life of Washington, and 
Randall after three of his volumes on 
Lincoln had appeared. The space 
crisis that plagues librarians has been 
complicated by thirty-nine volumes of 
the writings of Washington. 

By no means all of these examples 
can be classified as American hagiog- 
raphy, for they include some of our 
finest scholarship. But the sheer scale 
of these works and the dedicated 
zeal with which scholars dig for minutiae 
and debate fine points can be accounted 
for adequately only in terms of filial 
piety. One is at a loss to find its counter- 
part in modern times apart from Russia; 
and the Russians are handicapped 
severely by having only one generation 
of post-Revolutionary history upon 
which to operate and by an appalling 
turnover of saints in an already thinly 
populated pantheon. 


, also use their history as 
a substitute for political theory and a 
means of self-criticism. Daniel Boorstin 
has pointed out that America has never 
produced a political theorist of ‘first 
rank, and that as a people we have 
exhibited a singular indifference to the- 
ory and dogma. Instead we have sought 
our values, the meaning of our experi- 
ence, and a chart for the future in our 





history. The assumption has always 
been that there is in our past a sort of 
proto-American theory that, if properly 
understood, will prove adequate to all 
exigencies. If it is flouted or ignored, 
the result will be disaster or peril. 

One of the major official interpreters 
of our history is the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Although that august 
body concerns itself with the interpre- 
tation of a written constitution, it has 
not considered itself bound by earlier 
decisions. It has felt free to overrule 
former decisions, to re-examine the 
words of the Founding Fathers, and to 
discover in them different and hitherto 
unsuspected meanings, remarkably ap- 
plicable to the issue of the moment. By 
this means an eighteenth century 
document, the oldest written constitu- 
tion in existence, has been found to 
anticipate magically the strange and 
sudden shifts of policy and the unfore- 
seeable needs of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

Similarly the framers of our foreign 
policy have diligently consulted the 
past. Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Monroe’s Doctrine have been found 
to mean one thing at one time and 
another at another time. Sacred text 
has been found to sanction isolationism 
and, within a very brief interval, 
interventionism and_ internationalism 
as well. 

Little difficulty has been encountered 
in finding sanction for such diverse 
movements as Jacksonian Democracy, 
Reconstruction, Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Square Deal, Wilson’s -New Freedom, 
Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal, and 
Truman’s Fair Deal. 

Abolitionism made little headway 
so long as its leaders believed in burning 
the Constitution, and succeeded only 
when Lincoln presented it as a means of 
conserving the system which, in his 
words, “our fathers brought forth on 
this continent” some “four score and 
seven years ago.” Both North and 
South, as a matter of fact, declared 
themselves to be fighting to preserve 
the true interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. And before them the American 
Revolutionists, with assistance from 
Burke, proclaimed their cause the pro- 
tection of constitutional rights against 
English innovators. 

In stressing the unique attitude of 
America toward history, Mr. Boorstin 
has exposed a hoary European stereo- 
type about America and increased our 
own self-knowledge. The European 
stereotype is that America is a country 


without respect for tradition and ties 
with the past, where anything new can 
happen and utopias breed like flies. He 
has suggested that something like the 
reverse is true: that Europe since 1789 
and especially in the twentieth century 
is a continent of broken historical 
continuity, where the ties of tradition 
have not prevented wild vacillations 
from one extreme dogma to its opposite. 
And that in the meantime, America 
has contrived to live since 1789 in a 
historical continuum in which tradition 
has been the very life of the system. 

But he goes further and congratu- 
lates us upon our attitude toward 
history as the essence of American con- 
servatism and the secret that has ren- 
dered us immune from the poisonous 
dogmas of extreme right and extreme 
left that have infected a good part of 
the rest of the world. On this point, 
however, there is ground for serious 
doubt. For a facility in the manipula- 
tion of the past is a two-edged weapon, 
a weapon that the dogmatists have used 
with greater effect than the tradition- 
alists. Americans, as we have seen, 
have acquired over the years a dan- 
gerous facility in the use of this weapon. 
It is of dubious value in the defense of 
a free society. 


1, George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty- 
Four, the Commissar once declares the 
Party slogan: ‘Who controls the past 
controls the future; who controls the 
present controls the past.”” The year 
1984 was by no means the first in which 
“the Party” sought to control the past. 
It is a practice at least as old as re- 
corded history. Those who contro] the 
present have always found it expedient 
to extend their control in some measure 
over the past. 

In 1776, when the Founding Fathers 
took the path of treason and revolution, 
their first care was to seize control of 
the history of colonial America. Thomas 
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The articles and picture stories 
originally announced for publica- 
tion in this issue of The Johns Hop- 
kins Magazine have been postponed 
until next month. Watch for the 
special features which will appear 
in the March issue of The Johns 
Hopkins Magazine—Tue Eptrors 





Jefferson pictured it in the Declaration 
as “a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations” that included “cruelty 
and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the 
most barbarous ages.’”’ He specified a 
staggering series of atrocities that would 
have embarrassed Genghis Khan to 
support his conclusion that “a prince, 
whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant, 
is unfit to be the ruler of a free people.” 
So much for George 111. 

It was a long time before it was en- 
tirely safe for an American historian 
to point out that George was as mild 
and popular a monarch as had ever 
ruled Britannia, that British rule of the 
American colonies was exceptionally 
generous and uniquely liberal, and that . 
it was not very consistent of the colo- 
nists to enlist as an ally in their crusade 
against monarchy the much more ab- 
solute monarch of France. 

In 1787, when the Federalists re- 
solved to overthrow our first constitu- 
tion and impose the present one, their 
first endeavor and main reliance in 
propaganda was to control the public 
memory of the history of the Confedera- 
tion. So successful were they in black- 
ening the record of our first constitu- 
tional government that to this day the 
period of the Confederation is popularly 
conceived of as a time of chaos, bank- 
ruptcy, anarchy, and disgrace. A cen- 
tury and a half was to elapse before 
investigation revealed that it was in- 
stead a period of growing prosperity, 
amazingly rapid reconstruction, and 
peaceful contentment—save on the 
part of an ambitious minority. 


Sorvvine two generations that are by 
no means barren of additional illustra- 
tions of the American proclivity for 
controlling the past, I turn to the period 
of sectional struggle preceding the Civil 
War. That great struggle for the control 
of the American future was preceded 
by a struggle for the control of the 
American past. Embarking upon a 
contest for power that would not be 
complete until the North had subjected 
the South to military conquest and then 
imposed its political and economic 
system upon the conquered people by 
dictatorship, the aggressive party in the 
North required strong justification for 
its course. This entailed an elaborate 
revision of the whole history of the 
United States and more particularly a 
revision of the history of the South. The 
latter revision eventually disclosed a 
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long-term conspiracy of treacherous 
and evil men bent upon subverting the 
Constitution. They were the Lords of 
the Lash, as domineering, immoral, 
licentious, and impenitently wicked a 
crew as ever disgraced the human 
form. 

Once the Southerners united and ral- 
lied in a struggle to overthrow Northern 
control imposed by Reconstruction, 
they all but outdid the North in their 
wholesale revision of history. So 
thorough a job did they do of picturing 
Reconstruction as a reign of absolute 
terror, of black evil triumphant over 
white virtue, of barbarism lording it 
over civilization, that the North itself 
came to accept the propaganda as 
truth. 

Neither the North’s image of the 
South’s past nor the South’s image of 
the North’s past bears more than 
slight resemblance to the historical 
truth unearthed by historians after 
years of investigation. Yet each image 
persists fragmentarily in the public 
mind and furnishes additional evidence 
that those who control the past control 
the future. 


l \ MORE recent example is the planned 


campaign of the American Communist 
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Party to capture strategic areas of the 
American past. Shrewdly grasping the 
American sensitivity to the historical 
approach to propaganda, the party 
leaders adopted the slogan, “Com- 
munism is twentieth century Amer- 
icanism.”’ 

National heroes were selected to be 
arrayed in the garments of dialectical 
materialism as class leaders—for exam- 
ple, Tom Paine, Sam Adams, Abraham 
Lincoln. Biographies, monographs, 
pamphlets, articles, and collections of 
suitable source materials and docu- 
ments rolled from the party presses. 
Strange figures from the American 
backwoods began to parade through the 
pages of history carrying the hammer 
and sickle. The party headquarters 
were adorned with portraits of the 
Great Emancipator, and at a Lincoln- 
Lenin rally in New York, Earl Browder 
said, “The times call again for a 
Lincoln, for a new party, for a new 
program.” The campaign, as it turned 


out, proved abortive, but the strategy 
was orthodox and the precedents 
numerous. 

There was nothing at all unusual 
about the Communists claiming Lin- 
coln. They merely following 
standard American political practice. 
As David Donald has pointed out, at the 
same time the Communists were claim- 


were 


ing him, Lincoln was also hailed as 
patron saint by the Vegetarians, the 
Socialists, the Prohibitionists, and a 
proponent of Union Now—not to men- 
tion the Republicans and Democrats. 
In the 1948 election, not only the 
Dewey Republicans and the Truman 
Democrats, but the Henry Wallace 
Progressives and the Dixiecrats to 
boot were for Lincoln. As Senator 
Everett Dirksen solemnly adjured his 
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veniently “revised.’’ Portraits of the Great Emancipator have adorned 
the party headquarters of Communists, Vegetarians, Socialists, Pro- 
hibitionists, Progressives, Dixiecrats—and Republicans and Democrats. 


Republican colleagues, the first task of 
the politician is “to get right with... 
Lincoln.” 

Obviously the Communists did not 
originate the tactics of controlling the 
past. Nor did the American politicians 
either, for that matter. It is a device 
as old as history. Among historians the 
Black Legend of Spain is a notorious 
example. England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries found her dynas- 
tic, religious, and commercial interests 
aligned in opposition to the dynastic, 
religious, and commercial interests of 
Spain and her empire. It was England’s 
religious writers, her economists, and 
her historians who created the popular 
image of a cruel, unscrupulous, and 
brutal Spain—the Spain of the Black 
Legend. 


L. is especially in periods when there 
occur sudden and dramatic reversals of 
policy on the part of major powers that 
the crisis in the control of the past— 
the crisis in the integrity of history—is 
acute, Such a period is most certainly 
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our own, a period which for sudden and 
complete reversals of major policy is 
comparable with few in modern history 
of which I am aware. 

If the American Communists were 
embarrassed and caught off guard when 
Russia suddenly allied herself with 
Hitler’s Germany, American §anti- 
Communists were equally embarrassed 
when a year and a half later they 
suddenly found themselves embracing 
Russia as an ally. Then for four years 
America shed blood, sweat, and tears 
in behalf of Russia and her other 
allies, rejoicing at every advance of the 
Red army, cheering every victory and 
bemoaning every setback. Who does 
not recall the pictures of V-E Day 
which showed laughing GIs stretching 
hands eagerly to laughing and eager 
Ivans at the juncture of the two 
armies? That was in 1945. Then sud- 
denly before the year was out the roles 
had changed again. 

China is another instance of the 
modern magic of power politics—as 
witness the transformation of these 
brown brothers of the Orient, the dar- 

















lings of missionaries, capitalists, and 
the State Department, from friendly, 
smiling protégés into Oriental monsters 


of unspeakable brutality and cruelty. 
And while this Aladdin-like magic 
transpired on one side of the China Sea, 
on the opposite side the genie of power 
politics was transforming the Japanese 
from hideous Oriental monsters of 
unspeakable brutality and cruelty into 
friendly, smiling, little brown protégés. 

Simultaneously, on the other side of 
the globe, other public enemies of 
yesterday were being converted with 
bewildering haste into cherished friends 
and allies. The Germans, for example, 
found themselves shifted overnight 
from the role of malevolent fiends and 
enemies of mankind into the champions 
of freedom and the bastion of defense 
against our former allies and now public 
enemies, the Russians. Likewise Mar- 
shal Tito of Yugoslavia was trans- 
formed from a ruthless totalitarian 
dictator who shot down our planes into 
a benign paternalist worthy of generous 
aid and support. 

These confusing transitions in for- 
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eign policy have their counterpart in 
domestic affairs. Witness, for example, 
what has happened to the popular 
esteem and affection in which the New 
Dea! was once held. For twenty years it 
was a sure winner to rally majorities at 
the polls. In four presidential elections 
and twice that number of congressional 
elections, overwhelming majorities of 
the electorate marched to the polls in its 
support. In 1936 the New Deal ticket 
won majorities in all but two of the 
forty-eight States. Then suddenly the 
New Deal became an _ opprobrious 
epithet, a smear word often sufficient to 
damn a man politically, and sometimes 
enough to call in question his loyalty and 
his very integrity. 

Contemporaneously with sudden 
transitions in foreign and domestic 
policy there have taken place among 
public figures—and among intellectuals 
as well—a hurried turning of coats, a 
lot of hasty conversions and quick 
changes of Isolationists 
turned interventionists, radicals into 
reactionaries, fellow travelers into in- 
formers, Russophobes into Russophiles 
and back into Russophobes. 

Among the professors there was a 
flurry of revising the textbooks and 
lectures, of “bringing the material up 
to date,” of “cleaning up the new 
revision” (as I heard one publisher put 
it). One heard a good deal about “new 
points of view,’ ‘new schools of 
thought.” Historians assured each other 
emphatically that each generation had 
to rewrite history, that the old inter- 
pretations were outmoded. 

And one felt sometimes that what 
America needed at the moment more 
than anything else in the world was a 
Mr. Dooley, a reincarnation of Finley 
Peter Dunne to make us laugh at our 
own preposterous absurdities, our 
solemn recantations, and our ridiculous 
contradictions. 


allegiance. 


a ORWELL pictured the crude 
and ruthless methods his Brave New 
World employed to control the past. 


At convenient intervals along the 
streets and in public buildings were 
installed ‘‘memory tubes,” suction 
devices into which it was the duty of all 
loyal citizens to thrust any piece of his- 
torical evidence or scrap of record that 
deviated in any way from the current 
party line. This simple and direct way 


of controlling the past is the way of 
contemporary dictatorships, which peri- 
odically and painstakingly revise books, 
documents, and papers to obliterate 
from memory public figures, heroes, 
events, and policies that are incon- 
venient. 

But there are subtler, more oblique 
ways of controlling the past and con- 
trolling the historian who writes about 
the past. At least four such ways are 
currently familiar to historians, espe- 
cially those dealing with recent Amer- 
ican history. 

The first of these is the classification 
of documents. Obviously governments 
can justify some such system -by the 
needs of national security. But every- 
one acquainted with military or govern- 
ment offices will be aware of how easy 
it is to abuse and misuse this device. 
The security and welfare of national 
interest for which classification of 
documents is officially intended are 
readily confused with the security and 
welfare of individual, bureaucratic, or 
private interest. 





A second device is the control of 7 


archives. Most familiar is the case of 
private papers and records of business % 
firms; it is found useful by government 
as well. Sometimes archives are closed 7 
entirely for periods, but more often they 
are restricted to those who have 
been, to use a familiar expression, 
“cleared as a security risk.” Thus, 
instead of screening the records—as in 
the case of classification—this device 
screens the historians. 

A third device is putting the historian 
on the payroll. More and more often 
the historian is found writing the history 
of an institution that is paying him for 
his work. The lone scholar at grips 
with a period of the past is becoming 
rarer. Instead he joins a team and works 
on a history of the air force, of govern- 
ment bureaus, of corporations, churches, 
colleges. I am not impugning the in- 
tegrity of historians so employed. I have 
been so employed myself on occasion. 
But just because of that I am conscious 
of the abuses of which such employment 
is capable. 

Fourth among the new ways of con- 
trolling the past is the publication of 
archives of selected evidence and loaded 
testimony. The big congressional in- 
vestigation is the public instrument for 
this purpose. In this manner huge 

Continued on page 16 
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N a wind tunnel at the Johns 
Hopkins Applied Physics Lab- 
oratory, studies are under way on 
gases moving at velocities up to 
sixteen times the speed of sound. 
On such advanced research in fluid 


dynamics will be based the designs 
of the aircraft and missiles of the 
future. 


As part of the inquiry into effi- 
cient hypersonic designs, Freeman 
K. Hill made the accompanying 
photographs of shock waves pro- 
duced by a variety of models. In a 
stream of nitrogen moving at nine 
times the speed of sound (see 
photographs at left), Dr. Hill placed 
three cone-shaped models—repre- 
senting angles of thirty, seventy- 
five, and ninety degrees—and a 
sphere. In a helium flow going 
at sixteen times the speed of sound 
(right), he used three of the same 
models but substituted a forty-five- 
degree cone for the shallowest one 
(top photograph). 

It is estimated that within fifteen 
years rocket ships and missiles will 
be moving at these enormous speeds. 
Present studies of the character of 
shock waves—and the streamlining 
to reduce their effect—are essential 
lest the rockets, like meteors, catch 
fire as a result of their own speed. 





COMBAT STRESS: 
FRONT-LINE VIEW 


A unique study has shown that stress alone can cause a physio- 


logical change as severe as that seen in cases of acute infection 


REPORT has been published of the 
A first direct attempt ever made to 
test the effects of 
infantrymen. While 
active in Korea, the I 
team of scientists to the battlefront. 


combat stress on 
the fighting was 


’. S. Army sent a 


They measured mental and _ physical 
conditions before and immediately after 
combat, looking for total stress effects. 

They found, for example, that after 
combat, the infantrymen 
showed a profound change in their blood 
count, the white cells dropping to an 


intensive 


extreme condition previously observed 
only in cases of severe burns or acute 
infection. 

Normally the Army considers about 
forty-eight hours to be an adequate re- 
covery time, but the tests showed that 
even after five days the soldiers were 
not completely up to normal. 

Most surprising to the researchers, 
individual soldiers varied enormously in 
their reaction to combat stress. Men 
with the same training, the same combat 
experience, and in the same physical 
condition fought side-by-side for the 
same length of time, but they came out 
in markedly different states of exhaus- 
tion. One might be relatively fresh, 
while the other found it a great effort to 
give the simplest report. 

The variation was so great—and so 
widely found—that in some areas of 
study it was hard to see any pattern at 
all. It was this exasperating develop- 
ment which on one occasion led a mem- 
ber of the 
gloomily, “About the only thing we 
proved is that the poor doughfoot leads 
just as bad a life as everyone thinks.” 


ym study of combat stress was 
undertaken by the Operations Research 
Office, a Washington unit of the Johns 


expedition to comment- 


Hopkins University, operating under 
contract with the Army. In January of 
1952, an ORO symposium on assessing 
the deterioration of soldiers’ effective- 
ness during combat had broken up with 
the conclusion that there 
enough objective data to work on and 
the suggestion that a team go out to 
Korea to gather the needed informa- 


were not 


tion. 

The following summer a team of 
thirteen arrived in Tokyo: five oro 
representatives (led by Psychologist 
Stanley W. Davis), two men from the 
Surgeon General’s Office, one repre- 
sentative of the Naval Medical Research 
Institute, and five from the Office of 
Naval Research. They were physiolo- 
gists, psychologists, and psychiatrists, 
with special training in biochemistry, 
medicine, and nutrition. (As it turned 
out, the most famous were to be two 
WAVE Officers from ONR, whose pres- 
ence on the front lines—‘‘a glimpse of 
a lovely American female up front”— 
was wonderingly reported by Stars and 
Stripes.) 

Their task was to chart the effective- 
ness of the combat soldier relative to the 
number of days he stays in the line. How 
long can a man be expected to stay in 
action before he loses his efficiency? 
When choosing replacements, should a 
commander take the battalion which 
has had two days of combat and two 
days of rest, or four days of combat and 
four of rest? What exactly does stress do 
to a man, physiologically and psycho- 
logically? And the ultimate question, Is 
there any way that a commander can 
predict the exhaustion of his men before 
they collapse and endanger the whole 
line? 

The researchers ran detailed tests on 
about one hundred and twenty men, 
mainly from three groups: 


1) Combat veterans, some in Japan 
and some in Korea, were tested thor- 
oughly as the control unit (giving a 
picture of the “normal,” against which 
the combat tests could be compared), In 
general interviewing, these men gave 
valuable descriptions of their own ex- 
periences. 

2) One combat group was composed 
of soldiers who were in the lead company 
of an attack on Triangle Hill. There 
were eighteen hours of vicious fighting, 
during which the unit sustained seventy 
per cent casualties. 

3) The second combat group con- 
trasted in having a longer but less in- 
tensive period on the front. The men 
went in after the position had been 
taken, then withstood three counter- 
attacks and almost constant artillery 
bombardment. They took seven per 
cent casualties during five days. 

In addition, the researchers worked 
with five men who were psychiatric 


casualties. 


Moerevres of blood, urine, and 


saliva showed that the men who had 
stood five days of combat were far worse 
off than those who had had eighteen 
hours of much fiercer fighting. 

One of the best indications of this 
difference between the two groups 
appeared in a test of the adrenal system. 
The researchers injected a quantity of 
ACTH, a solution which stimulates the 


adrenal gland. By measuring the re- 


sulting output of the adrenal-pituitary 
axis, they could determine the man’s 
adrenal reserve and judge the quantity 
which he had expended in response to 
the stresses of combat. 

The soldiers who had been in action 
for five days showed severe adrenal ex- 
haustion, with their reserve well below 


" 





normal and the output little increased 
by the stimulant. The eighteen-hour 
men, by contrast, were actually above 
normal in both reserve and output. 
Presumably the very intensity of their 
stress had stimulated the adrenal area. 
One practical result of the Korean trip 
is this discovery of the radical difference 
between the two groups and its illustra- 
tion that two very différent kinds of 
medical treatment are needed. 

Many physiological areas showed dis- 
turbance by stress. There was severe 
dehydration, particularly after intensive 
fighting. This showed even when the 
returning soldiers had 
available in their canteens, suggesting 
that stress may dehydrate a man and at 


ample water 


the same time suspend normal thirst. 

There was a_ violent blood-count 
change in that adult white cells almost 
disappeared. The normal ratio of adult 
to immature cells is about eighteen to 
one. After combat it had dropped as low 
as one to three, meaning that in effect 
the adult cells had almost vanished. 
Where and how they go is unknown, 
but the new condition has been observed 
previously only in cases of severe burns 
or near-fatal infection. This physiologi- 
cal change is the most striking evidence 


found of the extremity of stress which 
the infantryman suffers. 


L, all areas there was enormous varia- 
tion between the individual soldiers, 


much more than laboratory tests on 
victims of ordinary stress had led the 
scientists to expect. This finding was 
particularly discouraging to the opera- 
tions researchers because they were 
looking for formulas to apply to whole 
units. Military planning obviously must 
deal in groups, not in individual soldiers. 

No one is certain why one man’s 
reactions should be so different from 
another’s. One theory is that all have 
the same pattern of exhaustion but that 
they tire at different rates of speed. The 
tired man is not affected more but 
rather faster; what he shows after 
eighteen hours of combat, the other 
would show after thirty hours. How- 
ever, since this is war and not a labora- 
tory experiment, there is no way to send 
the second man back in and find out 
whether the same pattern does eventu- 
ally appear. 

A second theory is that the effects 
vary because individuals have different 
feelings about combat and _ therefore 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


may be subjected to different amounts 
of stress, even though the combat 
danger is actually the same for all. One 
man is badly afraid of being killed, 
another believes that there is only 
“one shell with my name on it” and that 
the odds are against its coming up. One 
man has confidence in his own ability, 
another: is tormented by the fear that 
he may show himself a coward before his 
comrades. 

This strong desire to live up to an 
ideal of courage became evident in the 
general interviewing. Universally the 
men wanted to show that they could 
take it. Veterans swore—and apparently 
sincerely believed—that they had not 
lost a pound since they arrived in Korea, 
although a search of medical records 
revealed that often men had lost con- 
siderable weight. No one had ever 
“fainted” after fighting—they had al- 
ways “blacked out.” 


} oe the psychological effects 


of stress are critically important to a 
soldier’s effectiveness, no matter what 
his physiological deterioration may 
have Unfortunately the re- 
searchers’ psychological study was less 


been. 
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illuminating than the physiological 
testing. The psychologists, and Dr. 
Davis in particular, feel that there was 
too much variability to draw many 
general conclusions. , 

They did establish certain facts 
through observation and interviewing, 
Artillery shelling is particularly stress. 
ful—some believe it the worst experi- 
ence of all—as compared with small- 
arms fire and hand-to-hand fighting, 
presumably because of the frustration 
in not being able to fight back. 

Good leadership was credited by 
veterans with saving far more casualties 
than any other factor. And there was 
general agreement that replacements 
should be given time at the front— 
most said ten days—simply to acclima- 
tize themselves before going out on pa- 
trol. 

Some breakdowns are violent but 
brief. The researchers saw one man, of 
excellent background and experience, 
who appeared a fine soldier. During his 
unit’s assault, a friend was wounded, 
and the soldier carried his friend down 
the hill to safety. When he reached the 
aid station, he found that the wounded 
man had died. The soldier burst uncon- 
trollably into tears. He seemed uncon- 
scious of doctors and men trying to talk 
to him. He cried continuously through 
the next day, then got rigid control over 
himself and returned to duty. Two 
weeks later he had refused a safe job and 
was back on the front line as a squad 
leader. 

This man, like many others, was and 
is an excellent soldier. On the one 
occasion he broke under a combination 
of extremely difficult stresses: long con- 
tact with a dying friend, and then being 
in a safe position away from the main- 
taining pressures of combat. 

His comeback was only one illustra- 
tion of the importance of returning a 
man to his job after a breakdown. The 
return gives the man a badly-needed 
second chance in which to prove him- 
self. If not returned, he is often left with 
a guilty fear of cowardice and will un- 
consciously try to stay sick in order to 
prove that his behavior was justified. 


Wo this information, gained 


chiefly from interviews, is valuable, the 
psychologists were greatly disappointed 
in the performance of their objective 
measures. They used a variety of the 
standard mental tests in an attempt to 
evaluate higher mental function. These 
were expected to show a picture of 


Continued on page 16 
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Che Johus Hopkins Aunual Roll Call-7953 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


The 1953 Roll Call closed with a total of $143,400—a 
new high in Roll Call totals. This represents an increase of 
more than $7,000 over last year. Our thanks go to the 
class and department agents, the regional chairmen and 
their workers, and last but not least, to the donors them- 
selves. | know that over the past several years the Uni- 
versity and Hospital have felt the impact of this “living 
endowment.” 

Participation is the keynote of the Roll Calls. While the 
total is impressive, it is more significant that every group 
showed an increase in the number of donors, resulting in 
an overall participation of 24.2%. This means that nearly 
one out of every four alumni gave—a new high in our 
participation records. 

It is interesting to note that the perennial leaders for the 
highest participations and totals in the classes and depart- 
ments are again evident. The greatest percentage of donors 
was recorded by the Undergraduate Class of 1905, the 
School of Medicine Class of 1933, and the School of Higher 
Studies Department of Geology. Honors for the greatest 
totals go to the Undergraduate Class of 1906, the School 
of Medicine Class of 1930, and the School of Higher 
Studies Department of Chemistry. Particular mention should 
be made of the School of Nursing alumnae who, in this, 
their second year of Roll Call effort, have just about doubled 
their participation and total. 


THE ANNUAL ALUMNI ROLL CALL 


February 29, 1954 

™ binary QQ, No.7 

tl De Yohus b) ophins Srstitutions 

DneHandred oily Hse Hhowsand Fens Yondred, potars COcenrts 
1953 Roll Call Phe llamni Cissociation 


In the interest of economy, and following the procedure 
inaugurated several years ago, lists of the donors’ names 
(but not the amounts of their gifts) will be sent to all alumni 
for their respective classes or groups. 

It has been a privilege for me to act as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, and a pleasure to meet many alumni 
and friends in this capacity. | urge all to continue and to 
increase the support they have been giving to our Hopkins 
Institutions through the Annual Roll Calls. 

Sincerely, 


Ve Gow. 


ROBERT G. MERRICK 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


ROBERT G. MERRICK, A.B. ‘17, Ph.D. '22, Chairman 


MARY ADAMS, B.S. '25, M.A. "30 
WARDE B. ALLAN, Faculty 

CARL BASSETT, B.S. '49 

ALFRED BLALOCK, M.D. '22 


HOWARD A. FREY, B.E. °26 
PALMER H. FUTCHER, M.D. '36 
JOHN C. HUME, M.P.H. '47 
JOAN SULLI MASON, R.N. 34 


DOUGLAS C. TURNBULL, B.E. '24 
ELI FRANK, JR., A.B. '22 ex officio 
P. STEWART MACAULAY A.B. 23, ex officio 
OSMAR P. STEINWALD. B.S. '28 ex officio 


JOHN R. SHERWOOD, A.B. '23 


J. ALBERT DURGOM, A.B. '27, Chairman, New Jersey Region 


W. NELSON YOUNG, B.E. '26, Chairman, New York Region 


PHILIP A. HANIGAN, JR., B.S. '27, Chairman, Washington Region 
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GROUP AND CLASS STATISTICS 


The Johns Hopkins Annual Roll Call is the continuing effort of the alumni of The Johns Hopkins University and 
Hospital to provide support for the basic work of both institutions. In addition, during the past year many alumni 
have made substantial contributions to The Johns Hopkins Fund, which was initiated by these institutions in order 
to undertake a long-range development program. 

To give appropriate recognition of such gifts by alumni, payments to The Johns Hopkins Fund during 1953 
are shown by the various groups and classes in a separate column. In this way, it is hoped to emphasize the basic 
importance of The Annual Roll Call, as well as to acknowledge suitably the generosity of the alumni in support 
of The Johns Hopkins Fund. 








UNIVERSITY 
Undergraduate Classes 
School of Medicine Classes. . 
School of Higher Studies De- 
partments.... 
School of Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health: 
ee 
Public Health 


(Listed by classes below)... 
(Listed by classes below). . . 
(Listed by departments be- 


| 


Dr. Margaret Merrell... .. . 





Dr. Paul A. Lembcke...... | 


School of Advanced Inter- | 


national Studies......... 


McCoy College. 


Mr. Eli Frank, Jr 
| Miss Julia F. Hoopper 
Mr. Edgar S. Jacob 
| Mrs. Mabel K. K. Klingel- 


hl ea el ae 


| Mr. Robert C. Lloyd 


|| Mr. Thomas E. Marburger . . 


Art as Applied to Medicine 
Department 


Specials Committee 
Applied Physics Laboratory 


Institute for Cooperative Re- 
search Staff 
Operations Research Office 


Parents 
Friends of Hopkins........ 


HOSPITAL 
Administration (present and 
former members). . 


Mrs. Ranice Birch Davis... . . 
| Dr. Elmer V. McCollum 
| Dr. Robert G. Merrick 


| Dr. Alfred G. Ennis....... .| 


Mr. M. Porter Sutton... .. . .| 


| Brig. Gen. Lester D. Flory. . . 
| Mr. Paul Hornick.......... 


.| Dr. Robert G. Merrick 


Mr. Colin W. Churchill. ... 


Staff (present and former | 


members) 
School of Nursing Alumnae. . 


| Dr. Warde B. Allan 
| Mrs. Joan Sulli Mason 








Robert G. 


Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Mr. Sylvan H. 


Old Guard 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


George L. 


| 





UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL CLASSES 


ROLL CALL 


|| JOHNS HOPKINS 





Donors | 


Total 


| Participation 


I FUND 


Average \ 





2,986 
1,860 


1,549 


461, 


21 
81] 
148 


$50,595.76) 28.1% 


54,125 
14,028 


4,191 


37 


31 


1S 


2,281.25 
1,909.90 


10 


2,064. 


502. 
3,947. 
3,957. 


445. 
104. 
182. 


1,919. 
1,465. 


.00 


00 


50 
09 
02 


00 


00 


00 
50 
50 


56 
20 
19 


6% 
6% 
1% 


20.0% 
18.0% 


45. 
16. 
16. 
20. 
13. 


aa. 


11 
17 


9% 


2% 


2% 
2% 
5% 


0% 
1% 
1% 


2% 
2% 


— —— = 


| 
$16.94 | $16,472.39 


29.10 | 7,268.02 


9.06 | 1,735.79 


9.09 | 
8.81 
9.45 


1,251.4] 
971.41 
280.00 


5.00 


7.61 
9.49 | 
26.92 | 


13,484.69 
21,040.82 


7.67 
4.16 
8.67 


23.70 | 
9.90 





*6,785 


19 


176) 
510 


$137 , 537. 


222. 


1,783. 
3,857. 


20 


00 


50 
30 


24. 


48. 


14. 


18 


9% 


7Q%o 


4% 
9% 


$20.27 | $61,253.12 


11.68 1,105.84 


10.13 18,055.31 
7.56 100.00 





*639| 


$5,862. 


80 


7,424 $143,400.00 24.2% 


* Adjusted for multiple affiliations 
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Agent 


ROLL CALL 


$9.17 | $19,261.15 
| $19.32 | $80,514.27 


JOHNS HOPKINS 





Donors 


Participation 





RETR re 


Robert G: Merrick...............-. 


Mandrickeon............ 


John White 
Ross G. Harrison 


Lauchheimer............| 


| Mr. Randolph Barton, Jr 


] 
1 
] 
2 
5 
2 
4 


50.0% 
| 100.0% 
50.0% 
66.7% 
83.3% 
40.0% 
57.1% 


FUND 
Average 


——— 


$5.00 
10.00 
15.00 
25.00 
39.00 
32.50 | 


10.00 | 


—— 
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UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL CLASSES (Continued) 





| ROLL CALL | 
Class | Agent he | — se 
Donors | Total | Participation | Average | 








1892 Mr. Lester L. Stevens $387.00 | 75. $43.00 
1893 Hon. Jacob M. Moses 180.00 SF. 22.50 $125. 
1894 Dr. Ernest J. Becker 312.50 46. | 26.04 
1895 Dr. Campbell E. Waters | 439.00 SF 39.91 
1896 Mr. Robert Lacy 290.00 61. | 229e0 
1897 Sen. George L. Radcliffe 113.50 4l. 11:35 
1898 Mr. Thomas Fitzgerald | 57 .00 2F . 9.50 
1899 | Dr. John C. French | | 395260: | 3. 32.50 
1900 | Dr. Ronald T. Abercrombie............| 783.00 Fi; | 39.15 
1901 | Mr. John M. Bandel 270.00 61. | 16.87 
1902 | Hon. Charles Markell 667.50 | 72. 31.79 
1903 | Mr. Harry King Tootle | 390.50 50. | 22.97 
1904 Mr. Reginald S. Opie | 170.00 | 46.7% 24.29 
1905 Mr. Robertson Griswold | 592.00 | 84. 28.19 
1906 | Dr. Charles F. Meyer................. 5,842.50 | 59. 254. 
1907 Dr. George A. Stewart............... 385.00 69. 16. 
1908 Mr. J. Purdon Wright Jo2.00 | Ge. | “Bor. 
1909- Dr. Hamilton Owens | 320.00 | 42. 16. 
1911 Mr. Edward D. Martin................ 2,302.50 | 50. 135: 
1912 Dr. Frederic C. Lee 1,005.00 | 50. 43. 
1913 Mr. Edmond S. Donoho 422.50 47. | Be: 
1914 Rev. Stevart D. White | §40:00 | S36: | 9: 
1915 Mr. William A. Baker | 457.50 ae | abe 
1916 Mer; Taomes J. Vingley...........55.... 315.00 | 41. | ge 
1917 Mr. John C. Knipp | | 2,015.00 | 41. | 8. 
1918 | Mr. J. Jefferson Miller................] | 685.06 | 39. 19. 
1919 | Mr. Ferdinand Meyer | 695.83 | 42. 16. 
1920 = |* Mr. Hamilton C. Davis | 658.50 | 33. 15. 
1921 Mr. Kent R. Mullikin 1,562.50 | 47.  sP 
1922 Mr. Joseph A. Naviasky | 1,334.00 32. ae 2 
1923 Dr. Paul W. Bachman | | 2,492.00 eH pe 36. 
1924 Mr. John H. Croker 1,652.50 | 33: 23. 
1925 Mr. William P. Calhoun...............| | 1,622.50 33) 22. 
1926 | Mr. Carroll M. Berndt | | 1,223.95 35. 16. 
1927 | Mr. Charles F. Reese | 1,272.66 42. 14. 
1928 | Mr: David Kaufmon..................| LjF1F20F | 3a. 17: 
1929 | Dr. J. Hamilton Allan.................) | 1,033.00 | 34. |- 98 
1930 | Mr. C. Corner Brownley 1,069:30 | 27: 13 
1931 | Mr. George H. Dowell 701.50 2. 10. 
neae) 6| Mr leme R. Gud... 6... cee. 2,940.50 4l. 31. 
1933 | Mr. Ernest H. Hanhart................| | 2.00 | #. | 10. 
1934 | Mr. Church Yearley 775.00 | 25: | 10. 
1935 Mr. David P. Gordon | 603.50 23. | 18. 
1936 Mr. J. Bennett Spang | 642.00 | 28. 
1937 ok re re 994.50 oF 
1938 Lt. Col. Edward W. Clautice | 616.50 | 29: 
1939 | Mr. Lewin Wethered................. | 423.50 | 23. 
1940 | Mr. Jack W. Neely | 555.00 29. 
1941 Dr. Elmer Hoffman 563.00 23. 
1942 | Mr. Morgan H. Pritchett | | @92.00 | 22. 
1943 (Feb.) | Mr. Michael G. Callas | | eae | Be. 
1943 (Oct.) | Mr. Floyd L. Culler 301.50 | 38. 
1944 | Mr. Kenneth H. Grim................. 185.00 | 22. 
1945 Dr. Arnold Harberger................ | 62.50 | 2. 
1946 Dr. Jose E. Medina | | 72.00 > 
1947 | Mr. Robert H. Macgill 203.50 i? . 
1948 | Mr. U. S. Grant Peoples | | 366.50 | 18. 
1949 Mr. Louis V. Koerber | 781.00 30. 
1950 | Mr. Quintus A. Langstaff.............. 738.50 i? 
1951 Mr. Richard A. Nussbaum | @AFT.o8- | - Te, 
1952 IS a a oe 362.00 
1953 Mr. Edward W. Somers | 217.00 
*Deceased 
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GROUP AND CLASS STATISTICS (Continued) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE CLASSES 





—_—_. 


ai ROLL CALL OHNS HOPKINS 
Participation Average — 








as 


1897 . Guy L. Hunner ‘ 80. $21.25 
1898 . Joseph H. Pratt ‘ 83. 17.00 
1899 PETE eee ee ‘ 66. 33.33 
1900 . Herbert W. Allen P 64. 21.67 
1901 MG WE, WII, 65k ee ce cs P 45. 43.00 
1902 . Stephen Rushmore...............- : 60. 24.04 
1903 . G. Canby Robinson............... : S52. 43.18 
1904 eee ; 53. 14.09 
1905 . Douglas VanderHoof ; 66. 28.56 
1906 . Frank Hinman ; 47. 40.69 
1907 HO A Srerrerey Tere TT P 50. 46.91 
1908 _| Dr. Cecil W. Vest : 47. 29.37 
1909 ree & ebee re... ie. ; 67. af OF 
1910 . L. Whittington Gorham............ ‘ 65. 36.67 
1911 . George A. Stewart............... . 48. 32.21 
1912 . Alan M. Chesney : 61. 37.30 
1913 . Henry W. Cave ‘ 62. 41.05 
1914 . Alan C. Woods ; 59. 38.73 
1915 . Benjamin Tappan ‘ 54. 33:7 1 
1916 . J. Mason Hundley, Jr ; 47. 36.42 
1917 . John Stifel ‘ 39. 51.28 
1918 | Dr. Amos R. Koontz é 63. 49.36 
1919 eee reer tee ks 58. 23.60 
1920 Ry inks oie «oo 5-0 a eae . 45. 49.58 
1921 . Cecil H. Bagley " 42. 45.88 
1922 | Dr. Chester S. Keefer . 56. 28.79 
1923 . Charles H. Peckham ; 56. 28.48 
1924 . T. Terry Burger ‘ 66. 30.34 
1925 . John V. Goode ‘ 35. 46.96 
1926 . Edmund P. H. Harrison, Jr , 56. 56.64 
1927 . James Bordley, Ill p 64. 40.47 
1928 | Dr. Herbert E. Wilgis ‘ 56. 40.00 
1929 i; Reena Ge, De. os os Sv nee cs ; 54. 29.34 
1930 re re ne ; 68. 54.94 
1931 . Merrell L. Stout ; 43. 30.71 
1932 . R. Carmichael Tilghman............ ‘ 60. 26.28 
1933 Goo Are ee ; 90. 24.76 
1934 peel WOME, Fe... 2s ae. : 80. 41.98 
1935 eS rere eee ‘ of. 43.29 
1936 . Palmer H. Futcher : 84. 27 .48 
1937 i; EOE OE. PE: oi cds P 69. 24.99 
1938 . Edward H. Richardson, Jr. | ‘ 61. 15.99 
1939 Re ee era ; 44, 26.48 
1940 . R. Paul Higgins, Jr | B 66. 22.79 
1941 <a ‘ 60. 20.48 
1942 , er : 53. 22 24 
1943 (Feb.) . George H. Bunch, Jr...............| ; 52. 14.95 
1943 (Nov.)| Dr. Jack M. Burnett | , 53. 15.00 
1944 . Joseph D. B. King ; 52. 13.96 
1945 . Frederick G. Germuth.............| ‘ 48. 25.33 
1946 , Wietar A. Memustek. ......:...06.25..- : of . 9.32 
1947 . Arthur A. Siebens : 43. 12.68 
1948 . Harold W. Baker , 37. .19 
1949 . William F. Fritz | ; 54. .63 
1950 . Carol Johnson Johns : 50.0% i 
1951 SS are eye : 44. <44 
1952 . Leonard M. Gaines, Jr.............| : | oo. .19 
1953 I IIR s 5.5 hoe ones hs cai 30. 2.1 
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SCHOOL OF HIGHER STUDIES DEPARTMENTS 


~ ee oe fk | 





Department 


Art & Archaeology... . 
BE. uenin obese ciel 
Biophysics........... 
OS eee 
I 68 se do 
Education 

Engineering 
Sree 
BN ing cass «ache 
German 

History 
Mathematics......... 
Oriental Seminary... . | 
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UNIVERSITY 


1. UNRESTRICTED: for general use 
2. HOMEWOOD SCHOOLS 

a. General purposes 

b. Restricted purposes 


3. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


a. General 


purposes 
$3,921.10 


(includes 
received via 


$13,681.00 
4,636.64 


the American Medical Edu- 
cation Foundation) 47 ,633 .87 
b. Restricted purposes 3,805.50_ 
4. SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
a. General purposes 3,750.65 
b. Restricted purposes 5.00 
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Can We Believe 
Our Own History? 


Continued from page 6 





shelves of volumes are published on 
Pearl Harbor, State Department, China 
policy, public servants, writers, and 
college professors of unpopular views. 

By this means those who control the 
present can control the past, submerge 
whole areas of history that might em- 
barrass present policy. They can also 
discredit, vilify, or disgrace any public 
servant or intellectual in their disfavor 
by citing from the files and out-of- 
context opinions—opinions which were 
shared by informed and _ responsible 
people a few years back and embodied 
the felt necessities of an earlier time, 
or public policies widely supported, but 
which are now discredited because of 
changed conditions or a shift in public 
opinion. 


es me finally recall the corollary of 
the dictum that “who controls the 
present controls the past’’; it was that 
“who controls the past controls the 
future.” Under this rule Voltaire’s 
definition of history as “a pack of 


tricks we play upon the dead’”’ could be 


altered to read, “History is a travesty 
upon the unborn.” As custodian of the 
past and keeper of the public memory, 
the historian under modern conditions 
fulfills an even more responsible and 
vital role, that of guardian of the future. 
To defend the integrity of history, as 
well as his own integrity, the historian 
must forever contest the control of the 
past with “those who control the 
present.” 

For the American historian this duty 
is rendered doubly difficult by the long- 
standing habit his fellow countrymen 
have formed of insisting that precedent 
and sanction must be found in their 
past for any departure or experiment 
that necessity might dictate at a given 
moment. 

His function is complicated by their 
custom of regarding history as an oracle 
that has an answer appropriate to 
every occasion, and by their faith in a 
proto-American doctrine of the Found- 
ing Fathers adequate to every exigency 
in the shifting fortunes of domestic and 
foreign politics. 

The historian’s defense of the in- 
tegrity of American history is further 
complicated by the popular construction 
placed on the doctrine of historical 
relativism propounded by such influen- 
tial members of his own craft as Carl 
Becker and Charles Beard. I raise no 
question with regard to the scholarship 
of these two historians, both of whom 


I greatly admire. But Becker’s doctrine 
of “Everyman His Own Historian” and 
Beard’s doctrine of “History as an Act 
of Faith” are capable, when loosely 
construed, of breeding mischief of g 
serious character among the laity. 

In some ways Becker and Beard 
could be pictured as the Martin Luther 
and Philipp Melanchthon of the Amer- 
ican faith, preaching a secular reforma- 
tion of relativism, a new protestantism 
that gives license to the layman to 
consult the sacred text for himself and 
seek out its meaning without mediation 
of the priesthood. 

I am not preaching a counter-reforma- 
tion against Becker and Beardism, but 
as one of the priesthood I am expressing 
some misgivings regarding the conse- 
quences of their relativist reformation, 
and also some misgivings concerning the 
American Everyman as his own his- 
torian. 

Whatever concession the historian is 
prepared to make to the doctrine of 
relativism, he must retain a fundamen- 
tally unshakable conviction that the past 
was real—however hard it may be to 
define its nature and write an unbiased 
record of it. Fully conceding those 
difficulties, the historian must never 
concede that the past is alterable to 
conform with present convenience, with 
the party line, with mass prejudice, or 
with the ambitions of powerful popular 


leaders. 








Combat Stress: 


Front-Line View 
Continued from page 10 





mental deterioration under stress, com- 
parable to the blood tests’ picture of 
physical deterioration. But instead they 
showed almost no significant change, 
and what there was was highly erratic. 

The researchers believe that they 
ailed to see stress effects not because 
there were none but rather because of a 
lack of proper tests and adequate condi- 
tions. Such large physiological changes 
must surely have been accompanied by 
psychological ones. 

Improvements are needed in at least 
three areas. Certainly the tests them- 
selves are not adequate and better ones 
need to be developed. Second, there 
must be some way around the lack of 
control over test conditions. The work 


16 


was mainly done in a laboratory only 
one jeep-hour from the front. This 
forward spot would not influence a 
blood test, but it could easily upset a 
psychological test. 

And third, some way must be found 
to administer the psychological tests 
earlier than was done in this study. 
Most testing was done twelve hours after 
the men were withdrawn from combat. 
They still appeared to be exhausted, 
but apparently the brain’s recuperative 
powers are so great that it had largely 
recovered after twelve hours rest. The 
greatest need of all is to work out some 
testing method which will cover a sol- 
dier while he is actually fighting. 

The researchers feel strongly that they 
need more information on how well each 
subject fought, so that his perform- 
ance can be correlated with his body 
changes. Always the problem with 
physiological tests is that they do not 
necessarily relate to what the man is 
doing or is capable of doing. Once some- 
one measured the energy expended at a 


college regatta, using the Harvard crew 
as subjects and testing them before and 
after the race. The oarsmen showed 
moderate change in a particular blood 
count. The coxswain, who only rides in 
the boat, showed a greater change. And 
the one worst off was a_ spectator, 
presumably a loyal alumnus. 


49 information-gathering part of 
the study has, of course, been it 
definitely postponed by the establish- 
ment of an armistice in Korea, a cit 


cumstance which the researchers vieW 
mixed with 
professional might be 
possible for them to work in Malaya or 
a similar trouble spot, but they fear 
that it would be much too complicated 
trying to make arrangements. At pres 
ent, they are working on improving 
their testing devices so that, if they 
should have another chance, they will 
frustrated by inadequate 
techniques. 


with natural gladness 


dismay... It 


not be 
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At Johns Hopkins 


FROM FEBRUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 28 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Fourtu University Lecture—Francis H. 
Clauser, professor of aeronautics, will 
speak on the subject, “We Live in a Non- 
Linear World.” (Wednesday, Feb. 10, at 
4:15 p.m. in Remsen Hall, room 1.) 

‘OMMEMORATION Day—President Lowell J. 
Reed will be the main speaker at exercises 
marking the seventy-eighth anniversary of 
the founding of the University. (Monday, 
Feb. 22, at 11 a.m. in the Maryland 
Casualty Auditorium, Fortieth St. and 
Keswick Rd.) 

ALUMNI MEETINGS 

Wasuineton Axtumni- AssociaTIOn—J. 
Douglas Colman, vice president of the 
University, will be the main speaker at the 
annual business meeting. (Thursday, Feb. 
t, at 6:30 p.m. at the Cosmos Club.) 

Groreia ALuMNI AssociaATION—C. Grove 
Haines, professor of diplomatic history at 
the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies, will speak at the 
annual dinner meeting. (Saturday, Feb. 20, 
in Atlanta.) 

ComMEMORATION Day Banquet—President 
Lowell J. Reed will be the speaker at the 
annual dinner of the Johns Hopkins Alumni 
Association. (Monday, Feb. 22, at 6 p.m. 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel.) 


VARSITY SPORTS 


BaskETBALL—Johns Hopkins vs. HAMPDEN- 
SYDNEY on Tuesday, Feb. 2 (away); 
RANDOLPH-MACON on Wednesday, Feb. 3 
(away); VIRGINIA on Saturday, Feb. 6 
(Homewood Gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.); 
LOYOLA on Wednesday, Feb. 10 (away); 
WESTERN MARYLAND on Saturday, Feb. 13 
(away); TOWSON TEACHERS on Wednesday, 
Feb. 17 (Homewood Gymnasium at 8:45 
p.m.); WASHINGTON on Saturday, Feb. 20 
(Homewood Gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.); 
LOYOLA on Wednesday, Feb. 24 (Home- 
wood Gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.); WESTERN 
MARYLAND on Saturday, Feb. 27 (Home- 
wood Gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.). 

Fencinc—Johns Hopkins vs. PENNSYLVANIA 


on Saturday, Feb. 6 (away); PRINCETON 
on Saturday, Feb. 13 (away); LAFAYETTE 
on Saturday, Feb. 20 (Homewood Gym 
nasium at 2 p.m.); HAVERFORD on Satur 
day, Feb. 27 (away); MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
CHAMPIONSHIPS on Saturday, March 6 
(away). 

TELEVISION 
‘HE Jouns Hopkins Science Review 
(Dates of programs apply only to stations 
which carry the show “live” on Wednes 
days at 8 p.m., est. For schedules in 
cities where the program is shown on film, 
consult newspapers for day and time of 
program): FEB. 3—First Day of Life 
FEB. 10—The Most Precise Balance in the 
World, with Alsoph H. Corwin, professor 
of chemistry at Johns Hopkins. res. 17 
Pre-Stressed Concrete, with Walter Boyer, 
assistant professor of civil engineering at 
Johns Hopkins. Fes. 24—Science in 
American Universities. 


MEDICAL MEETINGS 

SEMINAR ON Mauicnant Diseases—The 
speaker will be James N. Nickson, of the 
Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied 
Diseases, New York. (Tuesday, Feb. 23, 
at 8 p.m. in Hurd Hall.) 

Herter Lectures—The three-part series 
will be given by Hans Adolf Krebs, c 
winner of the 1953 Nobel Prize and pro 
fessor of biochemistry at the University of 
Sheffield, England. (Wednesday through 
Friday, Feb. 24-26, at 5 p.m. in Hurd 


Hall.) 
DRAMA 


Drama Eventne—Carol K. Bang will talk 
on “Modern Scandinavian Drama” and 
the Playshoppers will give a one-act play 
by Pir Lagerkvist. (Monday, Feb. 8, at 
8:30 p.m. in Levering Hall.) 


Joun Frereuson—This play by St. John 


Ervine will be presented by the Johns 
Hopkins Playshop from Tuesday through 
Saturday, Feb. 16-20 (at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Playshop). Single admission is $1.20 and 
tickets are available at the Playshop 





The magic 
whispers... 


When Grandpa tucked you between his knees, 
you knew you were going to listen again to 
his wonderful watch—to hear its magic 
Sk... . CR. HR. 6 
And as you listened, those measured whispers of 
time shut away the world, leaving you close to 
Grandpa, secure in his love. 
From fathers and mothers to sons and daughters passes 
the lifeblood of happiness—security. The privilege of 
providing it for those we love can be found only in a 
land like ours. 
And another wonderful thing is this: By realizing this 
privilege of freedom for ourselves, we achieve the security 
of our country. For, think—the strength of America is 
simply the strength of one secure home touching that 
of another. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word= 
now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances are it) 
was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, here’s a save) 
ings system that really works—the Payroll Saving 
Plan for investing in Savings Bonds. : 

This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay offices 
choose the amount you want to save—a couple of dole 
lars a payday, or as much as you wish. That money; 
will be set aside for you before you even draw your 
pay. And automatically invested in Series E U. Sa 
Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. F 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in¥ 
years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If youy 
can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! ’ 

For your sake, and your family’s, too, how abouk 
signing up today? 








